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In each case call in a specialist. 


All you need do, when you’re faced with a canning or 
processing problem, is to pick up your telephone and 
ask to see one of our specialists. 


Here at American Can these specialists are at your call 
in emergencies—just as firemen and dentists. And they 
stay on your job until the problem is solved. Behind 
them is the entire engineering and research organiza- 
tion of American Can Company. 


Your packing problems may not always be emergency 
calls, however. Right now you may be wonder- 
ing how you can keep abreast, or ahead, of com- 
petition in the years to come. Or maybe... 


. . . how you can keep down costs by more efficient 
packing. Or how to increase sales. Our resources are 
available to assist you. Just as they are to Uncle Sam 
now, and have been to American businesses since 1901. 


As others do, consult our local representative, or 
write us. 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Ar‘ vur J. 
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A Plant Modernization 
Program 

1. Improves Quality 

2. Reduces Food Waste 

3. Speeds Up Production 

4. Steps Up Quality of 
Pack 

5. Reduces Production 
Delays 

6. Protects Present and 
Future Profits 

7. Improves Uniformity 
of Products 

8. Reduces Present and 
Post-War Costs 

9. Preserves Garden 
Freshness 

10. Yields More Grade A 
Products from Crop 

11. Eliminates Bottlenecks 

12. INCREASES PEAK LOAD 
CAPACITY 


Save Labor—Speed Up Preparation of Your 
Green Bean Pack 


Faster operating speed of FMC Snippers on beans of any variety 
or in any condition reduces costs and helps you meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for a bigger pack. 

A normal amount of food processing machinery is planned for next 
season, but the demand will be great and early action is advis- 
able to assure deliveries. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the most complete line of canning 
machinery on the market for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


Tood hitaffor the Malions 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION * HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
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HERE’S ANOTHER CONTINENTAL AD 
that does quite an “all-round” job... 
(1) boosting the sales appeal of canned 
foods, (2) showing the extra service 
that Continental’s increased resources 
bring you now, (3) illustrating Con- 
tinental fibre drums, plastics and pails 
—some of the many products now 


made by Continental. See these acis 
full-color in leading magazines—Tine, 
Newsweek, U. S. News, Business Wee’, 
Fortune. Keep your eye on Continents! 
and on the Continental trademark, too. 
The Triple-C stands for one company 
with one policy—to give you only the 
very best in quality and service. 
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EDITORIALS 


Appeals (Federal) has given a very broad hint 

that the official standards in the production of 
food products—in this particular instance Tomato Cat- 
sup—must be adhered to or the product will be found 
misbranded or adulterated. There may be many labor- 
ing under the old idea that if the label states the 
presence of any questionable ingredient the product 
would be considered properly branded. That used to 
be the case in the use of benzoate of soda used in 
restricted amounts in catsup, but it is so no longer. In 
fact when Dr. Wiley demanded that the use of benzoate 
must be mentioned on the label some of the leading 
producers of this popular product strenuously objected. 
And the maker of the catsup in the case cited claimed 
that its presence was mentioned, and therefore he ob- 
jected to the decision. 

But the Court rejected this contention and first de- 
clared that the FDA standards would be made futile 
as they could be avoided simply by adding additional 
descriptive terms on the label. And it is a point cer- 
tainly well taken. Then the Court went on to point out 
that the Supreme Court had declared that the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act was not confined merely 
to requiring truthful and informative labeling, but 
rather, was to provide a method for maintaining the 
integrity of food products by the promulgation of 
standards. The Court declared that truthful and in- 
formative labeling was permitted or required only 
where no such standard had yet been established. 

So watch your standards and conform to them or you 
may run into trouble. 

For the record it should be mentioned that there was 
an e fort made to amend this standard for catsup to 
pern it the use of sodium benzoate, but it was over- 
tule’ by the Administrator on January 6th, 1941. 


YOUR STEP—tThe Circuit Court of 


T! 2 above decision of the Court is much wider than 
a a plying merely to catsup. True in that particular 
tase it must be true in all others, where a standard 
exists; and has been adopted. In other words the idea 
that if mentioned on the label all is well, is out. And 
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all of it applies, of course, to substances that are not of 
themselves injurious to health, or tending to lessen the 
quality of the product. All others are totally prohib- 
ited, we do not have to remind you. As an extreme 
example: if you add too much brine or water to a 
product, or too much syrup to a fruit, you are not 
complying with the standard, as in fact you are reduc- 
ing the value of the product to just that extent. 


LABOR PEACE ?—About 60 years ago the writer’s 
Father thought that if he could induce employe and 
employer to get together on either side of a table they 
would soon come to see that their interests are mutual, 
and there would be an end to the strife and contention. 
Backing this belief by action he took the Secretaryship 
of the Knights of Labor, thereby estranging himself 
from his family and friends, as in those days that 
organization was branded as anarchistic, socialistic - 
and everything but Communistic since they had not 
developed this style of organization as yet. And he 
worked hard at it, with both representatives of labor 
and employers; he even originated a labor weekly 
newspaper, which gained large circulation, and he met 
at every session of the different elements. And be it 
remembered that labor conditions in those days were 
immeasurably worse than they are today, as bad as 
they are. There may be some men still living who 
tackled the worry of striking can makers, cappers and 
other workers in the canneries, who quit without cause 
of any kind, merely to go off on a drunk, or to attend 
a picnic, knowing that their jobs would be there when- 
ever they wished to return, though the tons of fresh 
fruits and vegetables they left would all be spoiled and 
a total loss. Expert cappers to close the cans, for in- 
stance, ruled with a high hand, and similarly the proc- 
essors, knowing that their places could not be filled. 
Or there may be some machinery men who can recall 
that to introduce a labor-saving piece of machinery 
into one of thése plants, whether to help make the cans, 
or to handle the products in course of canning, they had 
to stand over it with a drawn revolver to keep the 
“help” from breaking it up. That is the way the present 
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great developments in canning machinery, and can 
making, made their debuts. 


So the need for reconciliation between labor and the 
‘bosses was drastic. He had the faith in American 
manhood, both as employee and employer, that the mat- 
ter could be settled and to the benefit of both. And he 
labored at it for eleven years before giving up, but in 
the end he had to surrender, for as he said, the employ- 
ers were obdurate, and the laborers only cried: “down 
with the bosses.” 


And now a new attempt, but with greater promise 
though with many of the old gripes from both sides, is 
being made. You have probably noted that Eric John- 
son from the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, William 
Green of the AFL, and Phillip Murray CIO signed a 
charter outlawing postwar domestic conflict. It is pre- 
sented as an effort to prevent strife after the return 
of peace, a pledge by labor not to encroach on manage- 
ment’s rights to direct its own business, and a pledge 
by management to recognize labor’s right to organize 
and bargain collectively. 


These are regarded as the foremost labor leaders in 
that field, and they have sat down with Mr. Johnson 
and thrashed out the problems, and have come to the 
conclusion longed for more than half a century ago. 
And Mr. Johnson, in his forceful manner of action and 
thinking undoubtedly is speaking for the great mass of 
employers. But it is rumored that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, always obstreperous, refuses 
to take the matter seriously. Can they make the goal? 
It would be one of the greatest blessings that could 
come to our country if they could; and after the hor- 
rors of war it ought to be easy. But it can’t be all 
.onesided. Concession will have to be made on both 
sides. 


AN APPEAL TO THE GROWERS—War Food 
Administrator Marvin Jones has addressed the follow- 
ing statement to the nation’s farmers: Review of the 
whole food situation makes it clear that production in 
line with the established goals for 1945 is even more 
important than when the goals were set. The need for 
continued . high-level production is apparent, and the 
production pattern established by the goals is still the 
most practical balance for 1945. Nothing is more im- 
portant in the entire war effort than for farmers to 
drive ahead with:their production schedules, despite 
wartime handicaps. 


Last November the War Food Administration recom- 
mended 1945 production goals calling for another year 
of all-out production effort. State by State, farmers 


and agricultural leaders considered these recommenda- 


tions and developed their own State goals. The totals 
of the State goals became the final National goals, 
which were announced in January. 

The 1945 acreage goals total 363,635,000—nearly 3 
per cent more than the 1944 planted acreage. The goals 
also call for increased milk production; for a larger 
slaughter of beef cattle; and for increased pig farrow- 
ing. A recent survey of farmers’ planting intentions 
shows that they are once more ready to go all-out on 
the food production front. In general, prospective 
plantings are close to the high goal levels, and indica- 
tions are that most of the major crops will be planted 
in the quantity needed. There are a few spots, how- 
ever, where special effort will be needed to reach the 
full goals. 

The following facts should be considered by farmers 
as they plan final steps to bring their production in line 
with the goals. With the planting season already under 
way, time is short and decisions must be made at once: 

Oilcrops.—It is essential that goals for flax, soybeans 
and peanuts be fully met. There is a particularly 
urgent need for large production of these crops in 1945 
to meet domestic and export needs next fall and in 
1946. 


Wheat—Barley and Flaxseed.—Prospective produc- 
tion from the large winter wheat plantings, plus the 
intended spring wheat plantings, indicates that some 
shifting in spring wheat plans would be desirable. 
Farmers in spring wheat areas should consider plant- 
ing some of their intended spring wheat acreage to 
other needed crops, such as barley and flaxseed. 


Potatoes.—Production is indicated as below the goals 
in general farming areas. Additional acreages in com- 
mercial production areas are needed to offset these re- 
ductions, and an effort should also be made to increase 
production in the general farming areas. Recently 
increased requirements for dehydrated potatoes add to 
the need for continued high level potato production. 


Sweetpotatoes.—The full goal acreage should be 
planted. Sweetpotatoes have attained a more promi- 
nent place in the American diet in recent years and a 
ready outlet for the 1945 crop is expected. 

Dry Beans.—Present indications are that production 
will be well below total requirements. Dry bean plant- 
ing up to the production goals are badly needed. 


ARTHUR A. MORSE, CAN EXECU- 


can Can Company where he worked for 


dent of Forbes Lithographing Company 


TIVE, IS DEAD AT 70 


Charter Member of Board of CMI Had 
Retired to California Home in 1941 


Arthur Anthony Morse, one of the 
charter members of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Can Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc., died at his home in Pacific Pali- 
sades, California, on March 27. 

Mr. Morse was born in 1875 and 
started his business career in 1901 in the 
Chicago Sales Department of the Ameri- 


approximately two years. He then left 
to form the Stiles-Morse Company. In 
1905 he organized the La Crosse Can 
Company and five years later brought 
his organization to Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, to establish the Johnson-Morse Can 
Company. 

Disposing of his interests in the can 
business in 1920, Mr. Morse became Vice 
President and General Manager of Log 
Cabin Products Company, St. Paul; four 
years later President of Tin Decorating 
Company, Baltimore, and in 1932 Presi- 
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in Boston. 


In 1934 Mr. Morse was named *:cre- 
tary of the Board of Governors o: the 
Can Manufacturing Industry, in c!.arge 
of industry affairs under the National 
Recovery Administration. 

In 1935 he joined the American Can 
Company as Executive Representat've, 4 
position he held until his retirement in 
1941 at which time he took up residence 
in Pacific Palisades, California. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


WFA FLOOR PRICE PROGRAM 


WEA has announced how its guaranty 
purchase program for canned vegetables 
and fruits packed in 1945 will operate. 
Major. vegetables are afforded different 
guaranties from minor vegetables and 
fruits, as follows: 


Major Vegetables. As to peas, sweet 
corn, snap beans, tomatoes and tomato 
juice, WFA offers to purchase from 
certified canners: 

(1) 90% of the quantity required to 
be set aside under WFO 22.9, at the price 
paid or offered by the Army (or in case 
of no offering, at the canner’s govern- 
ment ceiling price), and 


(2) All quantities offered, at 86.4% 
of the canner’s gross ceiling price but 
not exceeding 86.4% of the midpoint of 
the range of ceiling prices. 


Fruits and Minor Vegetables. As to 
all commodities listed in the set aside 
orders (WFO 22.8 and 22.9), except the 
foregoing major vegetables, WFA offers 
to purchase 90% of the quantity required 
to be set aside at the price paid or offered 
by the Army (or in case of no offering, 
at the canner’s government ceiling price). 
In the case of minor vegetables, this 
offer is likewise restricted to certified 
canners. In the case of fruits, the can- 
ner himself must certify that he has paid 
the applicable support or designated 
price, if any, to growers. 


CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 


The growers’ price certification pro- 
gram for minor yegetables, which in- 
cludes Asparagus, Lima Beans, Beets, 
Carrots, Pumpkin, Squash, Spinach and 
Cabbage for Kraut and other Miscel- 
laneous Vegetables is for the purpose of 
rendering a canner eligible to partici- 
pate in WFA’s guaranty purchase or 
“floor price” program. In the case of 
major vegetables the certification pro- 
gram not only serves this purpose but 
als. that of rendering a canner eligible 
fo. subsidy payments. Although a can- 
nev may decide not to apply for certifica- 
tion for minor vegetables, he should ob- 
tain certification on all major vegetables 
he packs. 

VFA recently pointed out that it is 
likc'y that a canner will be required to 
be certified on all major vegetables he 
pac.s in order to be eligible to claim 
sulsidy on any of them. Canners should, 
the efore, make application for approval 
of rowers’ contracts with their County 
AAA Committee at the very earliest 
pos ible time. 

hen the grower’s contract is so ap- 
proved for a major vegetable the canner 
Ils tien tentatively certified. A final re- 
por . however, must be made to the AAA 
Co: mittee just as soon as he has finished 
con vacting for acreage. The report 
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GROWER SUPPORT PRICES FOR 
SNAP BEANS INCREASED 


To encourage further production the 
War Food Administration has increased 
the grower support price of snap beans 
for canning to $91 per ton from a pre- 
viously announced national average of 
$85. The new price, on a national- 
average basis, restores all of the $6 per 
ton decrease (compared with 1944) an- 
nounced February 14, 1945. (See TCT 
February 26, p. 13.) 

With minor exceptions, the new prices 
for all varietal types of snap beans are 
equal to or higher than the comparable 
1944 prices. Prices are established on 
the basis of varietal types with price dif- 
ferentials favoring those producing 
better quality for canning. The program 
provides for all purchases of pole va- 
rieties to be on a graded basis at grade 
prices to be announced by State Agricul- 
tural conservation committees. The new 
field-run area schedule of snap bean 
grower support prices by varietal types, 
effective on May 1, follows: 


1945 GROWER SUPPORT PRICES 


Bush varieties 
Flats & 
Refugees black 
Pole (Green Rounds? seed 


States varieties' & wax) & wax*® round* 
Dollars Per Ton® 
Md., Del., Pa., 
97.50 92.50 85.00 


New Jersey .... 105.00 97.50 90.00 90.00 
Maine, N. H., 


Vt., Mass. 

R. I, and 

105.00 95.00 90.00 90.00 
New York ...... 105.00 110.00 100.00 90.00 
Wis., Ind., 

Mich., Ohio, 

Mo., 

Neb., Minn., 


and _Iowa...... 105.00 90.00 80.00 70.00 
Calif., | Wash., 

Oreg., Idaho, 

Utah, Mont., 

Wyo., Nev., 

Colo., and 


New Mexico.. 110.00 85.00 80.00° 80.00 
Other Stuates.... 105.00 85.00 80.00 80.00 
1 All poles shall be purchased on a graded basis as 
announced by State agricultural conservation 
committees. 
? Except black-seeded varieties and Refugees. 
° Except Refugees. 
* Except Wax. 
5 Price Basis; Delivered at canneries or to custo- 
mary assembly points. 
5In Washington and Oregon the price for Wax 
beans is $105.00. 


should be submitted in the form of a 
letter in duplicate and should state: (1) 
the number of acres contracted to be 
planted to the vegetable; (2) the num- 
ber of acres to be planted on land owned 
or rented by the canning company. 

Acreage for each vegetable will be 
certified separately so that reports for 
each should be made just as soon as 
contracting is completed. 


FOOD CANS FIRST 


(M-81, Amended April 6, 1945) 


The War Production Board, April 6 
announced that in order to assure an 
adequate supply of seasonal and perish- 
able food cans in the face of the steel 
shortage and the pressure of increased 
military orders for cans to ship products 
overseas, can manufacturers must ob- 
serve strictly the manufacturing prefer- 
ence clause of Order M-81. This clause, 
paragraph (e) of Order M-81, requires 
each manufacturer to accept first, and 
treat as if rated AA-5, any orders for 
cans for specified food products, cans for 
direct military requirements, and cans 
for certain biologicals, drugs and 
medicinals. 


At the same time, WPB issued Direc- 
tion 8 to Order M-81, which states that 
regardless of Priorities Regulation 1, a 
“requirements contract” for any of the 
three classes of cans listed in paragraph 
(e) of M-81 must be regarded by the can 
manufacturer as an “order” calling for 
the delivery of cans in the quantities and 
at the times he reasonably anticipates 
under the contract, based on past experi- 
ence under similar contracts. A “re- 
quirements contract” is one under which 
a purchaser of cans agrees to buy his 
entire requirements of cans from a cer- 
tain can manufacturer for a_ stated 
period without specifying delivery dates 
or quantities that will be required. 


It is important now for users of metal 
cans to know that, generally speaking, 
can manufacturers who make food cans 
and military cans will be unable to order 
plate for the products not listed in 
Schedule A of Order M-81, or for the 
following food and certain other non- 
food products listed in Schedule A: 


Non-seasonal soups, hominy, baked 
beans, codfish cakes, chili con carne, 
whole hams, and corned beef hash. 


Order M-81 as reissued April 6 em- 
bodies amendments made since first 
issued January 1. Among the changes 
relating to the various products are: 
Under Vegetables and Vegetable Prod- 
ucts the words “frozen vegetables may be 
used” have been added to Item 30 (Peas 
and Carrots), and Item 32 (Mixed Vege- 
tables). The words “From fresh vege- 
tables” have been added after Item 39a 
(Seasonal Soups). Under Miscellaneous 
Food Products the packing quota for 
Hominy is reduced from 50 per cent to 25 
per cent of 1941; the quota for Codfish 
Cakes from 50 per cent to 35 per cent 
of 1941. 
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PRICES OF VEGETABLES FOR FREEZING 


Designated prices on eight vegetables 
—asparagus, snap beans, beets, carrots, 
sweet corn, green peas, lima beans and 
spinach—to be used for freezing in 1945, 
were announced April 10. These prices 
will be used by OPA as the maximum 
raw material costs to be reflected in the 
1945 ceiling prices of the frozen prod- 
ucts. In computing individual ceiling 
prices, freezers will refiect their actual 
costs of raw materials, not to exceed the 
prices designated. In addition to the 
eight vegetables named, a miscellaneous 
group—including (but not limited to) 
broccoli, Fordhook lima beans, cauli- 
flower, pumpkin, and squash—is desig- 
nated as subject to an increase up to 20 
per cent over 1942 prices. 


The prices specified represent the value 
per ton of the kind and quality of raw 
vegetables used for freezing on a basis 
comparable to the established State and 
area average support or designated 
prices for canning: 


1. Asparagus — California, Same as 
1943; All other States, 1943 prices plus 
$10.00. 


2. Beans, green lima other than Ford- 
hook type (See Item 9 for Fordhooks) — 
New Jersey, $128.00; Ark., Wash., Ore., 
Calif., and Idaho other than South- 
eastern’, $115.00; N. Y., Pa., Del., Md., 
Virginia’s Eastern Shore’, Utah, Wyo., 
and Idaho Southeast’, $100.00; All other 
States and Areas, $95.00. 


3. Beans, snap—New Jersey, $125.50; 
Calif., Oregon, and Wash., $110.00; Ar- 
kansas, $105.00; New York, $100.00; 
Del., Md., Va., and Pa., $92.50; Me., 
N.H., Vt., Mass., R.I., Conn., $90.00; 
Minn., Wis., Mich., Ill., Ind., Iowa, Ohio, 
and Nebr., $85.00; All other States, 
$80.00. 


4, Beets—N.Y., N.J., Wash., Ore., 
Calif., $21.00; All other States, $19.00. 


5. Carrots—New York and New 
Jersey, $22.00; All other States, $20.00. 


6. Corn, sweet— Maine and New 
Hampshire, $28.00; Washington, Ore- 
gon, Utah, and Idaho, $23.00; Vermont, 
$22.00; New York, $21.00; Pa., N.J., Del., 
Md., Va., Ind., Ill, and C. & E. Iowa’, 
$19.50; Mich., Ohio, Wis., Minn., and 
Mo., $17.50; All other States and Areas, 
$17.50. 


7. Peas, green—New Jersey, $111.00; 
Oregon, Western’, $98.00; Delaware and 
Maryland, $91.00; Pa., N.H., Vt., Mass., 
R.I., and Conn., $90.50; Virginia, $89.50; 
Washington (Western)*, and Idaho, 
$89.00; Maine and Utah, $88.50; New 
York, $88.00; Iowa other than South- 
western", W.Va., N.C., Ky., and Tenn., 
$86.00; Ill, and Wis., (Southeastern) ’, 
$85.00; Minn., Wis., (Northwestern)'‘, 
Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., and S.C., 
$82.50; Arkansas, $81.00; Ohio, $80.50; 
Wash. other than Western’, and Ore. 
other than Western’ (except Malheur 
County), $79.00; Michigan and Texas, 


$78.50; Indiana and Oregon (Malheur 
County), $77.50; Mo., Iowa (South- 
western)*, Neb., Okla., and Kansas, 
$76.50; Arizona and Nevada, $76.00; 
Calif., Colo., and Mont., $74.00; North 
Dakota and South Dakota, $73.50; 
Wyoming, $73.00; New Mexico, $71.00. 


8. Spinach—(Price Basis: AC—above 
crown; BC—below crown): Del., Md., 
Va., N.J., and Pa. other than Northern’, 
$70.00 BC; Ark., La., Miss., Mo., Okla., 
Tenn., and Texas other than South- 
eastern”, $70.00 AC; -Ore., Wash., and 
Texas (Southeastern) '’, $50.00 AC; Ore- 
gon and Washington, $35.00 BC; New 
York and Pennsylvania (Northern)’, 
$34.00 AC; California, $22.50 (Uncut) ; 
All other States, $32.00 AC. 


9. Miscellaneous Vegetables (including 
Fordhook lima beans, broccoli, cauli- 
flower, pumpkin, squash and any other 
vegetable not designated in Items 1-8 
above), 1942 price plus 20%. 


1 Southeastern Idaho: Franklin, Oneida, Bannock, 
and Bearlake Counties. 

2 Eastern Shore Virginia: Accomaec and Northamp- 
ton Counties. 


° Central and Eastern Iowa: The area bounded by, 

included in, and to the southeast of Clayton, 
Fayette, Bremer, Butler, Franklin, Wright, Hum- 
bolt, Pocahontas, Buena Vista, Sac, Calhoun, 
Webster, Boone, Dallas, Madison, Union, Ring- 
gold Counties. 


* Western Oregon: Counties west of and including 
Wasco, Marion, Linn, Lane, Douglas, and Jack- 
son. 


5 Western Washington: Whatcom, Skagit, Snoho- 

mish, King, Pierce, Lewis, Skamania, Cowlitz, 
Clark, Wahkaikum, Pacific, Thurston, Grays Har- 
bor, Mason, Kitsap, Jefferson, Gallum, Island, 
and San Juan Counties. 


Southwestern Iowa: Mills, Fremont, and Page 
Counties. 

* Southeastern Wisconsin: All counties south and 
east of and including the counties of Marinette, 
Oconto, Shawano, Waunaca, Waushara, Adams, 
Juneau, Sauk, Richland, and Crawford. 

5 Northwestern Wisconsin: All counties north and 
west of those listed in *. 


® Northern Pennsylvania: Counties of Erie, Craw- 
ford, Mercer, Venango, Warren, Forest, McKean, 
Potter, Tioga, Bradford, Susquehanna, and 
Wayne. 

Southeastern Texas: The area south of and in- 
cluding the counties of Webb, McMullen, Live 
Oak, Karnes, Dewitt, Lavaca, Colorado, Austin, 
Waller, Harris, and Chambers. 


EXPORT GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
PRICES 


Processors who sell grapefruit juice 
canned during the 1944-45 season to the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Ottawa, Canada, may add 
to their domestic civilian ceiling price the 
amount of the subsidy that will be pay- 
able to them for their domestic sales of 
canned grapefruit juice, the Office of 
Price Administration said April 7. 

The amount of the subsidy payments 
to be made to processors of grapefruit 
juice canned during the 1944-45 season 
has not yet been officially determined. 
However, OPA said, under the export 
regulation, exporters who would be en- 


titled to a subsidy payment if they sold 
the same commodity for domestic use by 
civilians, are permitted to include the 
amount of the subsidy in their export 
ceiling prices. 

This order, which became effective 
April 7, 1945, is intended to make it clear 
that processors who sell canned grape- 
fruit juice to the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation, Limited, may 
later collect the additional charge for 
subsidy after the amount of the subsidy 
has been officially determined. 

The principal export market for grape- 
fruit juice is in Canada, in present need 
of supply, and all Canadian sales will be 
made by processors to the Commodity 


_ Prices Stabilization Corporation, Limited, 


an agency of the Canadian Government. 

(Order 69 Under the Second Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation, effec- 
tive April 7, 1945.) 


WFA OFFERINGS 


The War Food Administration is offer- 
ing for sale the following listed items: 


CANNED CORN—To the original proces- 
sor, 221 cases 24/2 fancy canned corn, 
packed in 1942. The original processor 
is the Crampton Canning Company, Ce- 
lina, Ohio, and the commodity is located 
at Youngstown, Ohio. The Company will 
have until 5:00 p.m. (e.w.t.) April 23, 
to submit an offer to the Sales Branch, 
Office of Supply, (CCC) War Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


CANNED PEAS—To the original proc- 
essors, approximately 136,393 cases of 
canned peas from the 1942, 1943 and 
1944 packs. This is another part of an 
original lot of Government-owned peas 
consisting of 728,850 cases. They are 
being offered for sale as rapidly as grade 
and condition can be determined. 

There are several original processors 
and each has been notified of the availa- 
bility of his pack and will be given until 
5:00 p.m. (e.w.t.) April 23, to submit an 
offer to purchase, to the Sales Branch, 
Office of Supply, (CCC) War Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


TOMATO JUICE—To all packers of to- 
mato juice 976 cases of tomato juice 
packed 12-46 ounce cans per case. This 
tomato juice is located at West Sacra- 
mento, California, and was packed in 
Indiana in 1942. Inspection report shows 
it to be fancy grade and in good condi- 
tion. Closing date April 22 to 5:00 P.M. 
(EWT). For further information on this 


sale contact James M. Kenny, Sales . 


Branch, WFA, Washington 25, D. C. 
The Southern Regional office offers on 
invitation to bid basis the following food 
commodities, located Lambert’s Po nt 
Dock Warehouse, Norfolk, Virginia: 


CANNED BEETS—Lot 471, 1225 cases 
6/10 canned beets, good condition. 


GREEN BEANS—2,000 cases 24/2 exira 
standard, cut green beans, good condi- 
tion. Bids should be received by Sa'es 
Section, OS, WFA, Western Union Bui!d- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia, not later than 4:00 
P.M., C.W.T. April 18. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


LEV! B. PHILLIPS DIES 


Levi B. Phillips, 76 year old founder 
of the Phillips Packing Company, Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, died at the Church 
Home and Hospital Saturday, April 7. 
At one time Mr. Phillips was the owner 
and skipper of a sailing ship, engaged in 
trade with the British West Indies. In 
1898 he founded the Phillips Packing 
Company, and two years later was joined 
in a partnership by his brother, Albanus, 
and soon thereafter by W. G. Winter- 
bottom. Mr. Phillips had been the Vice- 
President of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and had served as President of 
the National Bank of Cambridge from 
1909 until 1942, and as a Director of the 
Baltimore Branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. 

Survivors include his wife, the former 
Florence T. Brannock, a son, Levi B. 
Phillips, Jr., two daughters, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Phillips Williamson, and Mrs. Carl- 
ton Brerewood, and his brother, Colonel 
Albanus Phillips, all residents of Cam- 
bridge. 


NEW TOMATO CANNERY 


Work is being rushed in an effort to 
complete the new canning plant of Rio 
Farms, Ine., at Monte Alto, Texas, in 
time for operation for the tomato season, 
which gets under way in the Rio Grande 
Valley late in May. 


SAMUEL T. MILLAR DEAD 


Samuel T. Millar, Vice-President of 
the Cook-McFarland Company, San Fran- 
cisco offices, and for many years an out- 
standing member of the National Food 
Brokers Association, holding a number 
of committee posts, and serving as a 
NFBA president in 1931, died in San 
Francisco on April 7. 


HOUSTON BROKERS ELECT 

L. G. Moore of W. R. Woodruff Com- 
pany was elected President of the Hous- 
ton (Texas) Food Brokers Association 
at their meeting April 2. Other officers 
elected include R. E. Spaulding of H. G. 
Alexander & Son, Vice-President; C. B. 
Cooper of C. B. Cooper & Company, 
Treasurer; and Walter L. Bell of Oliver- 
Taylo» Company, Secretary. 


MRS. MESSICK DIES 

Word of the death of Mrs. Robert Mes- 
‘ick o;, Sunday, April 8, comes as a shock 
‘oa host of friends in Easton, Maryland, 
and P»jladelphia, where the Messicks re- 
‘ded ‘or a portion of each year. Mr. 
Messic is manager of R. M. Messick & 
‘ons tomato cannery at Bethlehem, 
Maryl:nd. Mrs. Messick is survived by 
ter husband and her four weeks old 
laughtor, 
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CORNELL PLANNING CANNERS 
COURSE 


For some time the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Association of New York 
State Canners has been exploring the 
possibilities of setting up courses of in- 
struction in the technical aspects of can- 
ning. Last month the committee met 
with the administrative faculty repre- 
sentatives of Cornell University to dis- 
cuss a four year course in food process- 
ing and it was agreed that Cornell could 
provide such a curriculum since a num- 
ber of the subjects which would be of- 
fered are already available in various 
departments of the University. A tenta- 
tive course will be drawn up which will 
then be further discussed with the Edu- 
cational Committee. The objective is to 
furnish a course in food technology rank- 
ing with those now offered in such sub- 
jects as science, engineering and eco- 
nomics. 


MEAT CANNERS ELECT TAIT 


At the Annual Meeting of the National 
Meat Canners Association, March 28, 
T. C. Tait of Swift & Company, Chicago, 
was elected President. Other officers 
elected include: R. M. Smith, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, Vice-President; J. Emmett 
Clair, Republic Food Products Company, 
Chicago, Secretary; and Henry Manas- 
ter, United Packers, Inc., Chicago, Trea- 
surer. All of the Directors were re- 
elected and include: C. W. Beilfuss, 
Derby Foods, Inc.; L. L. Bronson, Ar- 
mour & Company; J. M. Clair, Republic 
Food Products Company; Park Dough- 
erty, George A. Hormel & Company; 
W. J. Foell, Foell Packing Company; 
Henry Manaster, United Packers, Inc.; 
C. E. Martin, Illinois Meat Company; 
G. O. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Company; 
and T. C. Tait, Swift & Company. 


CORN PRODUCTS ELECT 


Directors of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, New York, met March 
29 to elect Morris Sayre, President, and 
to appoint former President George M. 
Moffett, Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
Moffett has been with the company since 
1904 and Mr. Sayre since 1908. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


April 16—Rotary Club, Gloucester, 
Mass: 

April 16—“Y” Men’s Club, Gloucester, 
Mass. 

April 17—Rotary Club, Natick, Mass. 

April 17—Elm Farm Foods Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

April 18—Combined Meeting Kiwanis 
and Rotary Clubs, Cambridge, Mass, 


HAMBURGERS TO THE FRONT 


The GOOD ol’ hamburger, complete 
with salt and pepper and charcoal broiled 
flavor, finds its way to front lines, thanks 
to the hardy tin can. Two healthy-sized 
hamburgers to a can is the Quarter- 
master Corps latest addition to the “10- 
in-1” ration, a forty-five pound package 
supplying food for ten soldiers for one 
day. 


FROZEN JUICES KEEP 
SEVERAL YEARS 


Dr.-W. B. Cruess, Professor of Food 
Technology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, in a recent number of the Quar- 
termaster Review reports that frozen 
fruit juices that can be stored for sev- 
eral years in sealed containers and which 
are equal to fresh in most respects, have 
been produced by the Division of Food 
Products at the University. “While 
frozen packed fruits have been of. secon- 
dary use to the Army for overseas use, 
nevertheless it is possible that they will 
be used more widely when the full mili- 
tary might of the Allies is concentrated 
in the Pacific,” Dr. Cruess says. 


JEWEL TEA SALES UP 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc., this week reported 
that its retail sales for the four weeks 
ending March 24, 1945, were $4,505,384, 
as compared with $4,126,156 for the 
parallel weeks in 1944, an increase of 
9.2%. 

Retail sales for the first twelve weeks 
of 1945 were $13,707,929, as compared 
with $12,270,814 for the like period in 
1944, an increase of 11.7%. 
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CAN PRODUCTION HOLDING UP 


As many tin cans for food and other 
products were made in 1944 as in 1940— 
the last year that tin and other essential 
raw materials were available from the 
Far East, Continental Can Company re- 
veals. Approximately 20 billion tin cans 
were produced during each of these two 
years, but the amount of tin consumed 
dropped from 34,400 long tons in 1940 to 
18,500 long tons in 1944, Paul E. Pear- 
son, vice president in charge of equip- 
ment development and research said. 

Electroplating instead of “hot dipping” 
the plate for can bodies now makes it 
possible to spread the tin more thinly 
and evenly over the steel plate, and thus 
effect a big saving in the amount of tin 
used. The tin content of solders also has 
been greatly reduced. In _ addition, 
“Bonderized” steel, which contains no tin 
at all, is being used to make can ends for 
non-acid vegetables, dairy and meat 
products. Despite these changes, the 
wartime metal container is just as ser- 
viceable as the pre-war can, Mr. Pearson 
said. He pointed out, however, that tin 
salvage remains as important as ever, 
since tin is still a very critical raw 
material. 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


National Canners Association has ad- 
mitted the following firms to member- 
ship since March 10: Alabama Products 
Canning Company, Inc., Roanoke, Ala- 
bama; Craddock Canning & Preserve 
Company, Paducah, Kentucky; K-B 
Products Corporation, Coxsackie, New 
York; Kadota Fig Association of Pro- 
ducers, Merced, California; R. W. Jones 
Canning Co., Arlington, Indiana; Michi- 
gan Food Products Company, Dundee, 
Michigan; Patrick County Canning Com- 
pany, Stuart, Virginia; F. H. Snow Can- 
ning Corporation, South Gouldsboro, 
Maine; United States Products Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., San Jose, California. 


E. G. GRAB RESIGNS 


E. G. Grab, April 1, resigned as Vice- 
President of The Knouse Corporation, 
Peach Glen, Pennsylvania. His future 
plans have not been announced. 


“A” FLAG FOR ANOTHER 
STOKELY PLANT 
William B. Stokely, Jr., president of 
Stokely Foods, Inc., has announced the 
presentation of the War Food Adminis- 
tration achievement “A” award to the 
Tampa (Fla.) plant of the company. 
This is the fourteenth Stokely plant to 
win the “A” flag. With the recent ac- 
quisition of the Hoopeston (Ill.) Canning 
Company and the Okeena factory at 
Dyersburg, Tenn., the company now 
operates 59 plants in 19 states, Canada 
and Hawaii. 


HUNT BROTHERS MOVE 
SALES OFFICES 


Sales headquarters of Hunt Brothers 
Packing Company have been moved from 
Hayward to Fullerton, California. 


FMC ADDS TO RESEARCH STAFF 


To further the development of new 
methods for sterilization and preserva- 
tion of fresh fruits and vegetables, Food 
Machinery Corporation Chief Chemist 
Arthur Kalmar has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. A. Bourne and Margaret 
Curtin to his present staff of research- 
ers. Mr. Bourne was formerly with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, labora- 
tory of fruit and vegetable chemistry, 
Los Angeles; and has had a background 
of research in processing and dehydra- 
tion. Bourne is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Mrs. Curtin was 
formerly with the William T. Thompson 


Co., Los Angeles, manufacturers of vita- 


mins. She is a Stanford graduate. 
NEW FILM RELEASED 

A new colored, talking moving picture, 
“Keeping Them Fresh” has been pre- 
pared by FMC for release to growers, 
shippers, market and trade organiza- 
tions, Ogden S. Sells, vice president and 
general sales manager, has announced. 
The 16 mm. picture runs about 25 min- 
utes and tells how research is aiding the 


_ fruit and vegetable industry by making 


it possible to ship produce to markets in 
better condition and with more vitamin 
content intact. The corporation’s Fla- 
vorseal and Hypo-Clor processes are fea- 
tured in the film. Flavorseal is a process 
for preserving the natural goodness of 
fresh fruits and vegetables while Hypo- 
Clor is a process for killing organisms 
that attack produce and fruit. 


BROKERAGE PAYMENTS 


The current intensification by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, involving en- 
forcement of the brokerage provision of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, is coming in 
for increasing attention by canners and 
processors, inasmuch as violations of this 
act, under the terms of the measure, run 
against the seller as well as the recipient 
of illegal brokerage payments. 

The present phase of the enforcement 
program deals largely with the opera- 
tions of “buying brokers”—organizations 
designating themselves as food brokers, 
but not food brokers within the meaning 
of the law, inasmuch as they buy for 
their own account and resell for a profit. 

The Commission has drawn a sharp 
dividing line between the recognized food 
broker, functioning as’a sales agent for 
his principal, and the “buying broker,” 
or primary distributor, who purchases 
for his own account. 

While canners and other processors 
normally are able to hold aloof from 
proceedings involving the marketing of 
their products along the line of distribu- 
tion, they find themselves squarely “in 
the middle” with respect to the payment 
of brokerage or allowances or discounts 
in lieu thereof to buying brokers. 


To avoid future entanglement in FTC 
proceedings involving Robinson-Patman 
Act violations, therefore, many proc- 
essors are making a careful survey of 
changes in: food distributing organiza- 
tions during the past few years to avoid 
pitfalls incidental to unwitting violations 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


1944 BEET AND CARROT PACKS 
April 5, 1945 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
The following summary of the Beet and Carrot packs includes all canners known to have 
packed in 1944. Beets converted to Basis 24/2’s are 7,593,904 and Carrots converted to Basis 
24/2’s are 2,444,782. 
1944 PACK OF BEETS 
Tin Glass Doz. 
24/2 24/2% 6/10 Mise. 16Z Other TOTAL 
596,947 197,517 642,152 105,747 529,292 27,956 2,099,611 
Maryland 151,831 5,737 << 238,625 
New Jersey 61,977 19,035 32,756 a 158,271 
Michigan 106,967 20,384 35,720 32,047 372,639 
967,901 357,521 750,070 65,820 702,321 12,744 2,856,377 
Washington 10,724 20 42,418 3,084 64,698 
228,961 40,296 21,928 8,952 390,652 
2,524,540 640,490 2,255,599 216,090 2,048,376 84,783 7,769,878 
1944 PACK OF CARROTS 
Tin Glass Doz. 
24/2 24/2% 6/10 Mise. 16Z Other TOTAL 
Maryland ....... 46572 72,5 
Wisconsin .... 142,544 744 $41,820 
381,072 14,086 563,226 3,509 1,111,5: 
Other States 289,354 9,398 209,219 25,656 641,022 
767,834 9,898 1,016,182 40,486 653,180 3,509 2,490,520 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN PERFORATED CRATES are designed to protect the most costly article that the canner has, A CAN 
4 FILLED WITH FOOD, and at the same time assure uniform circulation of steam. The smooth welded bottom assures 
you of a perfectly even stacking platform, and the heavy boiler plate steel sides provide maximum protection for your cans, 
a necessity which we can not over emphasize, and will also give you years of satisfactory service. BERLIN CHAPMAN 
' originated the perforated crate and many of our customers are using them exclusively, it is the only crate that we are 
now manufacturing. When you buy crates, buy CAN PROTECTION. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COOLING TANKS are 
built standard 5 feet wide, except where 
freight is a big item, they can be built 4 feet 
wide, so that two sections can be placed on 
a car. Double row of tanks can be furnished “ws 
with a single track. Tanks are built to speci- A 
fications in any length desired. Steel struc- : 
tural overhead can be furnished separately 
for concrete tanks. 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CANNING MACHINERY CATALOG. BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WIS. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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ADVANTAGES OF TOPPING TOMATO PLANTS 


Experiment shows early removal of terminal bud will produce stocky plants that are easier 
to handle and more productive than leggy plants 


By CHARLES B. SAYRE 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva 


Frequently, tomato plants which are 
being grown for the commercial canning 
crop have to be held in the flats for a 
longer period than originally planned. 
As a result, the plants become very tall 
and leggy. Such plants are difficult to 
handle in a transplanting machine or to 
transplant by hand and are very often 
broken by the wind or so badly whipped 
around that they receive a severe set- 
back, which delays the crop and reduces 
yield. This difficulty can be easily over- 
come and very stocky plants can be pro- 
duced instead of tall spindling ones if 
the tomato plants are “topped” at the 
right time. To produce the best plants 
and not delay maturity, it is very impor- 
tant that the plants be topped early 
enough. 

In an experiment at Geneva in 1944 
comparing the effect of topping the 
plants at different periods, it was found 
that the best results were obtained when 
the plants were topped not later than 6 
weeks after the seedlings were “pricked 
off” into flats. When the plants were 
topped at that age it did not delay the 
subsequent development of blossom buds, 
whereas if the plants were topped 1 or 
2 weeks later the blossoming and fruit- 
ing were considerably delayed as shown 
in Table 1. 


Topping the plants profoundly changed 
the character of growth. Instead of a 
tall spindling plant whose top fell over 
soon after transplanting the topped 
plants produced stocky compact plants 
with three main branches, each of which 
produced an early cluster of blossoms. 


HOW “TOPPING” IS DONE 


The topping may be done in any man- 
ner that is most convenient. The 
essential thing is to remove the growing 
point or terminal bud. This causes the 
plant to develop quickly new growing 
points at the axils of each leaf. 


One plant grower in Niagara County 
topped his tomato plants with a power 
lawn mower. This sounds startling but 
was actually an excellent method. The 
flats of tomato plants were simply placed 
on a conveyor and passed under the 
blades of the lawn mower which was 
mounted at the desired height above the 
flats. This method not only saved time 


and labor but had the added advantage of 
removing the clippings so that they did 
not fall down into the flat and tend to 
tangle the plants. 

In our experiment the plants were 
topped by using hedge clippers to cut 
In this case 


off the tops of the plants. 


12 


they were topped at a height of 9 inches, 
which left three leaves per plant. This 
resulted in strong shoots developing 
quickly at the base of eacn leaf, and 
when transplanted to the field the plants 
developed compactly with three main 
branches and a strong “ci1own cluster” 


of fruit on each branch well! protected by’ 


the foliage. 


Several years ago an investigator in 
a nearby state recommended the topping 
of tomato plants to produce more early 
tomatoes on the theory that the “crown 
cluster” is the one that produces the 
earliest tomatoes and that topping the 
plants would produce several branches 
each with a crown cluster of blossoms 
instead of a single crown cluster on the 
one main stem. The important point, 
however, in regard to the development of 


- more early fruit as a result of topping is 


that the topping must be done early, 
otherwise it will delay maturity. This 
is illustrated in Table 1. 


When the plants were topped 6 weeks 
after the seedlings were pricked off (108 
seedlings per flat), there was no delay in 
maturity or reduction in early yield as 
compared with the unpruned plants. 
This is shown by comparing treatment B 
in Table 1 with treatment A; and in the 
comparison of treatment E with treat- 
ment D. In fact, in each comparison, 
there was a slightly larger yield of early 
tomatoes from the topped plants. How- 
ever, if the plants were not topped until 
7 weeks after they were pricked off, the 
early yield was significantly reduced. 
(Compare treatment C with treatments 
B and A.) Furthermore, if the plants 
were not topped until 8 weeks after they 
were pricked off, there was a very sub- 
stantial delay in the blossoming of the 
plants and a marked reduction in the 
early yields and total yield, as shown in 
the reduced yields of treatment F as com- 
pared with treatments D and E. 


TOPPED PLANTS UNATTRACTIVE 

Prospective buyers should realize that 
topped plants are temporarily unattrac- 
tive in appearance as compared with un- 


pruned plants. Immediately after the 
plants are topped they present a very 
sorry appearance. The topping removes 
the greenest, freshest part of the plant, 
and there is left a lot of stub ends of 
stems and conspicuously yellow leaves, 
Within 5 days, however, the appearance 
of these topped plants will change 
greatly and from then on they will im- 
prove in appearance. Within a week 
after topping the new shoots emerging 
along the stem at the axil of each leaf 
will be about % inch long and dark green 
in color. In 2 weeks these new shoots 
will be about 1% to 2 inches long. 


The topped plants will have very stiff 
firm stems in striking contrast to the 
limber leggy plants that have not been 
topped. These short firm plants can be 
handled much easier in a transplanting 
machine and are also easier to transplant 
by hand. They also withstand better the 
buffeting by wind or rain and become 
established quicker than unpruned plants 
under adverse weather conditions. 


Another important factor in obtaining 
larger early and total yields of tomatoes 
is also shown in Table 1, namely, the 
marked increase in yield resulting from 
early transplanting to the field. All of 
the lots transplanted on May 29 produced 
about 5 tons more tomatoes per acre 
than the’ corresponding lots that were 
transplanted to the same field in adjacent 
rows a week later. 


In deciding whether to top his tomato 
plants or not, the grower should bear in 
mind that early topping is advantageous 
but that allowing the plants to become 
excessively tall and then cutting them 
back will delay fruiting and reduce 
yields. If weather conditions are un- 
favorable for transplanting at the usual 
time, prompt topping of the plants in 
the flats will keep them from becoming 
too leggy and they can be held in better 
condition for transplanting. 


TABLE 1 
EFFECT OF TIME OF TOPPING TOMATO PLANTS ON EARLINESS AND TOTAL Y!ELD 


Treatment 


Yield in tons per acre 
To Sept. 1 Total 


Transplanted to Field 7 Weeks After Plants Were Pricked Off 


A, Plants unpruned, transplanted May 29...... 


B, Plants topped at 6 weeks, 9 inches tall 


C, Plants topped at 7 weeks, 1014 inches tal! 


D, Plants unpruned, transplanted June 6 


E, Plants topped at 6 weeks, 9 inches tall 


8.26 17.84 

8.80 17.02 

6.44 16,04 
Transplanted to Field 8 Weeks After Plants Were Pricked Off 

3.56 12.36 

3.88 12.96 

1.54 9.47 


F, Plants topped at 8 weeks, 12 inches tall 
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Sweet Corn Seed Which Assures 
Plant Vigor, Large Yield..... and 
Excellent Eating Quality! 


Northrup, King & Co’s Sweet Corn Yield Test Plot Southwest of Minneapolis 


Kiln Dried Seed Corn 


BY using kiln drying methods we bring our seed corn from the field much earlier 
™ than is possible by the old natural or field drying method, thus avoiding almost 
all damage by frost. The quick removal of moisture protects the germ.so that the 


corn carries a strong germination for several years. _ It is dried down to a point 
where “heating” or freezing cannot damage it. It is a superior product. 

Spot or Contract 1945 Crop 
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PREMIUMS?—NO! 


The question of cost, and the effect of ‘something for nothing’'—Charged to advertising?— 
Quality more important—By BETTER PROFITS 


Coming events, it is said, cast their 
shadows before them! It must be true 
then that we shall see a number of large 
manufacturers start soon to aggressively 
merchandise small wares to be used by 
other manufacturers as premiums for 
those who buy their goods. For instance, 
only this winter we find a bottler of 
prune juice supplying a dozen glasses to 
be given away with each dozen quarts of 
his product, in order that the attention 
of housewives may be more quickly at- 
tracted to it. Those who know condi- 
tions realize all prune juice has been in 
short supply lately, and still the manu- 
facturer referred to furnishes this pre- 
mium to his ultimate customers, the 
housewives of the country. Probably the 
offer has achieved its purpose, probably 
many have been prompted to buy the 
unknown prune juice more readily be- 
cause of the offer, but it has still been 
rather unnecessary from a_ practical 
standpoint. Now comes the test of the 
promotion because the average jobber 
stocking the premium product has in 
hand a supply of a well known prune 
juice. The proof of the worth of the 
program will come when we learn 
whether or not sales of the old standby 
are less over a certain period because of 
the merchandising program referred to. 


As surely as night follows day and 
day follows night, so will we see many 
manufacturers proposing various mer- 
chandising programs in which premiums 
will be used. The premiums to be sup- 
plied by them, of course. Those most 
successful in these promotion selling 
plans will be those who offer some article 
of intrinsic worth to be offered on a 
money saving basis. Of course, you 
know what I mean. The canner offering 
a glass free to the consumer who buys 
his product may well argue that every- 
one is breaking glasses each day, that we 
never have too many. Then consumers 
ought to buy the prune juice in order to 
get a needed glass which has, to say the 
least, a minimum value of five cents. 
They usually suggest further that the 
retail value of the glass should be sub- 
tracted from the cost of the prune juice, 
thus placing the latter in the consumer’s 
pantry at way below the minimum 
charged for the average retail offering in 
prune juice. 


THE QUESTION 
In all these plans for increasing con- 
sumer interest in goods I am prompted 
to remember the slogan of at least one 
cigarette manufacturer: “No premiums, 
just quality” or something like that. 


Argue as you will, the giving of premi- 
ums does increase the sum one pays for 
any article with which premiums is asso- 
ciated. The proponents of premium sell- 
ing will in turn argue that advertising 
of any sort, costs money, that the pre- 
mium plan costs no more than any other 
advertising campaign if entered into 
logically and after deliberate considera- 
tion of all factors involved. This may be 
true in some cases but I am certain of 
one thing: the most elaborate and expen- 
sive campaign of premium distribution 
to the consumer will not guarantee re- 
peat orders if the quality basis of the 
product promoted by means of premiums 
is lower than competitors’ already on the 
market or to enter it later. 


If quality, then, must be the basis of 
all successful sales promotion, let’s stick 
to quality. Be certain we have quality 
and then seek other means by which we 
may most quickly secure consumer inter- 
est. I am not unmindful of the appeal 
of premiums to many, I simply do not 
believe premium merchandising is the 
best or cheapest method to be followed by 
those seeking to enlarge markets and 
sales. Especially at this time when sup- 
ply comes first and inducements to pur- 
chase are really unnecessary. If you 
have been considering the use of premi- 
ums in sales promotion, let’s see where 
their place might most logically fall. If 
the retail grocer is the bottle neck, if 
any, in distribution, get the goods past 
his objections into his stocks and your 
job is well started. To get the goods 
well sold, the jobber’s salesmen must be 
enthused about them. You must be ac- 
cepted by the salesmen before they can 
or will promote the sale of your products 
to their customers. 


PREMIUMS TO THE SALESMEN 


Premium distribution to jobbers sales- 
men for distribution attained is legiti- 
mate. It is productive of increased job- 
bing support and after all, that is what 
you are after. Get the jobber and his 
sales force to see your side of the story, 
sell them fully on your products and 
policies and your sales are sure to in- 
crease. To secure these increases, as I 
have pointed out, you must base your 
whole operations on quality and nothing 
else but! Having done this, select a few 
available sources of supply for the items 
you feel will be attractive to salesmen, 
distribute their cost over as many sales 
as may be necessary to allow you to pay 
the amount arrived at per sale, and have 
a local printer get you up an attractive 
folder offering these premiums in con- 


nection with your spring drive for sales. 
Talk matters over with your representa- 
tives and have them too, get behind the 
campaigns as you set them up. In case 


‘you are able, you may even include the 


buyer and his assistants in the distribu- 
tion. Your sales will increase, naturally, 
as you do. 


In setting up these contacts with the 
sales forces you will interest, follow at 
least a part of the way in offering a set 
sales talk. Suggest at least a single par- 
ticular in which your product is distine- 
tive, or in which it excells others. For 
instance, in a jobber’s stocks of canned 
pork and beans at present you will find 
several brands. Some will be well known 
locally, others will be nationally. We'll 
say yours is produced under straight line 
Government inspection and is_ labeled 
“U. S. Grade A.” No other carries this 
mark of distinction, you will miss a bet 
unless you get this fact over and per- 
suade the salesmen to sell your pork and 
beans on this basis. Strictly Fancy 
Grade A carries weight in the eyes of 
any retail food dealer. Let none fail to 
learn and know this distinction. Or some 
other particular to your product. 


Also be liberal in your samplings of 
salesmen. One of the largest selling 
breakfast foods on the market today is 
shredded wheat. It has been a large 
seller for years. Its present fine distri- 
bution was attained largely because of 
yearly sampling campaigns all over the 
United States. Sampling campaigns to 
the consumer, mind you. Of course, you 
will make no attempt to follow this ex- 
ample as far as the consumer is inter- 
ested, but you can well afford to do so 
as far as the jobber’s salesmen are con- 
cerned. 


If your plans for sales expansion are 
elaborate, if you have the money avail- 
able that will be needed, support sa'cs 
by other means but as far as you can, 
omit premium campaigns to the ¢\- 
sumer. The majority of those havirg 
such sales supports in the past have ¢'i- 
minated them during the emergency. 't 
is doubtful if they ever take them wp 
again. Dress up your products in new 
labels if you wish, make more attractive 
the cases carrying your preduct, improve 
quality wherever possible but allow 
offering of premiums to consumers 9 
wait until you are driven to such a pli. 
May it be a long time before this hi)- 
pens. 
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Their use means a larger profit for 
and lima beans more efficiently and 


permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 
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E are proud to have been chosen 

to supply the Army Map Service, 
Navy Department, Treasury Depart- 
ment, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Office of War Information, U.S. 
Public Health Service and other agen- 
cies with the vast quantities of maps, 
posters and other material so urgently 
needed in the war theaters and at home. 


It gratifies us still more to have re- 
ceived every honor that can be bestowed 
upon a lithographer — for quality of 
work and meeting most difficult deliv- 
ery schedules. 


We take this opportunity of publicly 
expressing our appreciation for the 
many personal commendations tendered 
by high officials with whom we have 
wotked for nearly three years—and of 
pledging our continued support until 
final Victory. 


STECHER-TRAUNG 
LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Rochester 7,N.Y. San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


The canning industry bows its head in silent 


prayer for the beautiful soul of its late President 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, who died at Warm Springs, 


Ga. at 3:35 P.M. April 12th, 1945. 


May he 


have obtained peace in eternity as he had 


striven so hard to bring upon earth. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The War in First Place—The Attempts to 
Hamper or Kill OPA—Frost Damage Only 
Light—The Intended Acreages of Corn and 
of Green Beans—A Warning to the 
Bean Canners 


HAPPENINGS—The absorbing topic of 
the week naturally has been the steady 
progress of our armies towards Berlin, 
and the raising of hopes for an early 
V-E day. And even in the Pacific the 
promises of an earlier ending of the war 
are steadily improving. All of this has 
resurrected the discussions about post- 
war preparations, but there is better 
understanding of the conditions now, as 
the country sees that it will have to go 
slow about this. So far as canned foods 
and the canners are concerned there is 
nothing to worry about, as under any and 
all conditions all that they can possibly 
turn out will be needed, and actually not 
enough. Even market strategists who 
keep an eye singly on sales and profits 
have abandoned all hope of a new lease 
on their lives with the coming of V-E 
day. 

Of more importance to the general 
market has been the very evident attempt 
by some members of Congress, more par- 
ticularly some notoriety seeking Sena- 
tors, to cripple or kill the OPA. It is 
doubtful if they have a particle of con- 
cern about the welfare of the war ef- 
forts, of the consumers or about the boys 
fighting on the battle fronts; they know 
their attacks will get front page news, 
and will accordingly be worth millions of 
dollars in free advertising to them. And 
the worst of it is, they get away with it. 
But maybe the public will remember it, 
and will later swat them as they so well 
deserve. Of course there are Black Mar- 
kets. Who is there that will not patro- 


nize them if they can get meat, or ciga- 
Such salve 


rettes, or liquor or autos? 
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their consciences by saying that they are 
willing to pay the price, as if that set- 
tled the matter. Certainly Black Mar- 
kets could not exist if they did not have 
customers; but all know that the amount 
of this is trifling compared with the 
total trading. And despite what we have 
said, that every man’s hand is against 
them, because all men know that these 
regulations must be kept going, and en- 
forced to the best of their ability, or we 
will get into inflation of the worst kind. 
Wipe out OPA and bring in inflation? 
If there is anyone who can do this job 
of the OPA better than it is being done, 
it is their patriotic duty to offer their 
services, and help the country in this 
desperate situation. It is the old story 
of Congressional obstruction. 


crops—It can have and does have a 
very direct effect upon your business, but 
maybe you are more interested in know- 
ing the effects of the recent frosts, fol- 
lowing the more than a month of high 
temperatures, and too early spring. The 
amount of damage has not been great. 
Over on the ’Shore some growers, think- 
ing to get ahead of their slower com- 
petitors, got in some green beans, and 
they were up some inches when the frost 
fell,,and killed them, and they will have 
to be replanted, which merely serves to 
bring all such growing onto a common 
level. And they are starting over, under 
good weather conditions, normal tempera- 
tures and quite good soil conditions. They 
are planting peas quite generally, and 
had begun in the central West, but there 
again they have had to start over. That 
region escaped the frost danger, as did 
all the great fruit regions north of this, 
since the buds were not out far enough 
to be hurt. Again over on the ’Shore 
there was some damage to tree fruits, 
but experts say that it amounted to more 
of a good thinning out than real damage, 
and in that sense a benefit, since labor 
to thin the fruit is lacking. The early 


blossoms on strawberries were hurt but 
the later are in good condition and a 
good crop is promised. This is much to 
be hoped for, because they have been 
growing scarcer and scarcer every year, 
and almost out of reach on prices. 

cORN—Under date of April 9th, re- 
ceived here the 12th, the BAE reported 
on the intended acreage of sweet corn for 
processing, as follows: 


“According to reports received by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
from processors of sweet corn, an in- 
crease in acreage of about 4 per cent 
above the 1944 plantings is itended for 
1945. Should these plans of late March 
be carried out in the various States, 
the acreage planted to sweet corn for 
canning and freezing will total 553,000 
acres in 1945 compared with 529,980 
acres planted in 1944 and an average 
of 412,960 acres for the preceding 10- 
year (1934-48) period. The acreage 
intended for 1945 almost equals the 
record-high acreage of 556,760 acres 
planted in 1948. 

“Sweet corn processors, in the group 
of States consisting of Delaware, 
Maryland and Tennessee apparently 
intend to increase the acreage for this 
season about 11 per cent over the 1944 
plantings. In the important North 
Central States (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Nebraska), an expansion of about 
4 per cent is in prospect. An increase 
of slightly over 2 per cent is indicated 
for the North Atlantic States (Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York 
and Pennsylvania), and for the West- 
ern States of Oregon and Washington.” 
The Corn Canners Bureau reports gen- 

eral difficulty in contracting the amount 
of sweet .corn acreage wanted, but that 
the efforts are being continued. 


GREEN BEANS—The same BAE report 
stated about snap beans for processing: 
“A reduction of about 4 per cent in 
the acreage intended for snap beans 
this year is indicated by reports re- 
ceived by the U. S. Department of 

Agriculture from processors. Should . 

processors’ plans be carried out in the 

various States, the acreage planted 
to snap beans for canning and freezing 
will total 153,500 acres compared with 

159,460 acres planted in 1944 and an 

average of 83,630 acres for the preced- 

ing 10-year (1934-43) period.” 

Green bean canners had better get 
‘hep’ to themselves, and not only cut 
down the total pack which has grown too 
large too suddenly, but in particular, 
note that there was too much junk pro- 
duced last year, and that it is hanging 
around the neck of the market to the 
detriment of all. You have seen this in 
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and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


PLUNGER 


ADJUSTMENT Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


JERSEY 


HAMPERS 


the TAPER TIP... 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5% to 8% more cases per ton, saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


“‘The Original Grader House’’ Phone 472 BRIDGETON, N.J. Phone 473 
BALTIMORE, ty MARYLAND ’ Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 
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the huge amounts turned back by the 
Government; but if the Government 
found that quantity in the goods fur- 
nished it, what must ‘have been the case 
with the consuming public! It will take 
a lot of work to iron out the trouble these 
off grade beans have done, and the can- 
ners must not duplicate the foolishness 
another season. Don’t pack stringless 
beans unless they are young and tender!! 


NEW YORK MARKET 


No Longer Worried About V-E Day— 
Canned Foods Will Remain Tight—Passing of 
Hot Spell Has Caused Canners and Growers 
to Wait—Some Southern Packed Beans but 
Not Many—Asparagus and Spinach Canning 
Very Slow—Pea Acreage Promising—Citrus 
Season Ending—Trading in Canned Fruits 
Very Limited—Maine Disappointing on 
Sardine Catch 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 13, 1945 


THE SITUATION—Weather conditions 
and WFA canned vegetable releases are 
jointly holding the spotlight in this 
week’s canned foods market. The im- 
minence of V-E Day, apparently, has 
been thoroughly discounted by distribu- 
tors as an immediate supply factor, and 
demand for the general run of canned 
food staples continues well in excess of 
available supplies. Resale activity is 
at a minimum, which perhaps the “tip- 
off” on the bullish views ruling in distrib- 
uting circles with respect to immediate 
supply prospects. 


THE OUTLOOK—Traders are apparently 
convinced that the tight supply position 
in canned foods will not be materially 
eased during the current calendar year. 
Hence, wholesale grocers and chains con- 
tinue active in endeavoring to secure new 
pack commitments in vegetables, fruits, 
and fish. In many instances, in addition 
to usual overtures to canners through 
local brokers, distributors are reported 
planning to make direct contacts with 
supply sources, as was the case last year, 
although such contacts during the 1944 
season were not singularly productive in 
the form of increased allocations. 


TOMATOES—Cool weather during the 
previous week-end is reported to have 


slowed down the plans of Tri-State can- 
ners for rushing tomato planting opera- 
tions, and probably packers will not start 
taking in plants from the South for some 
time now, on the basis of current reports. 
Meanwhile, the supply position on all 
grades of tomatoes continues definitely 
short on spot, with distributors’ inven- 
tories melting steadily under retailer de- 
mand and no substantial replacements in 
sight. Southern packs are coming in for 
increasing attention, with reports that 
canners in many cases will only sell to- 
matoes in combination with cars of green 
beans. 


GREEN BEANS—Movement of raw green 
beans from the South to Tri-State can- 
neries has been only moderate thus far 
in the season, and only a little has been 
canned. Reports from Seattle indicate 
that canners are pressing their growers 
for heavier acreage of Blue Lake beans, 
although it is still too early in the season 
for any accurate line on acreage totals. 
Demand on spot for standard beans has 
been only fair. 


ASPARAGUS—Coast reports are to the 
effect that California canners are under 
way on the asparagus pack, with packers 
planning to get their Government quotas 
well in hand before they reach the busi- 
ness of allocating to the civilian trade. 
While canners are none too optimistic 
with respect to the quantities they will 
have for their regular customers, actual 
deliveries will of course be determined by 
final pack figures. 


SPINACH—Reports from Baltimore this 
week are to the effect that the spring 
spinach pack is backwards thus far, with 
canners looking for only a moderate 
pack. Supplies of raw stock for canners 


have been none too plentiful thus far. — 


PEAS — Northwestern pea acreage is 
about normal, according to reports reach- 
ing the trade this week, although a late 
season is looked for, which will make for 
a larger percentage of the lower grades 
if the bulk of the tonnage is harvested 
in hot weather. Buyers locally are still 
endeavoring to make forward commit- 
ments on peas from all principal packing 
areas. While canners are considering 
tentative bookings for buyers of record, 
packers generally are not too prone to 
discuss futures at this stage of the game. 


CITRUS—With the canning season in 
Florida and Texas drawing to a close, 
buyers are still seeking grapefruit juice, 


but aside from a few reported resale of- 
ferings at canners’ ceiling, plus 5%, little 
is to be had. Jobbers are still in position 
to make limited bookings of orange juice, 
but canners’ offerings on this item, as 
well as blended juices, are narrowing as 
competition from fresh markets cuts into 
the quantities of citrus available for 
canning. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With carryover 
stocks well liquidated, and small addi- 
tional allocations reaching distributors 
moving readily into retail channels, there 
has been a dearth of trading in canned 
fruits. Jobbers are concerned at the 
moment principally with their probable 
allocations from the new packs. Reports 
from the Northwest indicate that pack- 
ers expect that canned prune plums, 
which were not subject to WFA set- 
asides in 1944, may be taken by the Gov- 
ernment this year—possibly up to 50% 
of the pack. 


MIDWEST FRUITS—While earlier reports 
had indicated cold damage to growing 
midwestern fruit crops, reports this week 
indicate that cherries, peaches, and pears, 
the major canning crops in that area, 
escaped with little damage. 


SARDINES—Production of sardines has 
dropped off in Maine during the current 
week, and with 80% of production going 
to WFA the limited quantities available 


‘to civilian markets are moving into dis- 


tributing channels against previously 
booked offerings. . . . Reports from Cali- 
fornia state that while the WFA set- 
aside on the new pack has been set at 
80%, there is a feeling in trade circles 
there that the increasing tempo of mili- 
tary operations in the Pacific may force 
an increase to 100%, as was the case at 
the turn of the year. 


SALMON—It is the same old story on 
salmon this week. Limited arrivals, 
marking in most cases final deliveries 
from 1944 production, are moving into 
consuming channels, and no spot offer- 
ings are reported. 


OTHER FISH—Jobbers are looking to the 
Tri-States for herring and shad but pro- 
duction thus far ‘has been extremely 
light, with most of the fish being brought 
to Virginia and Maryland packing plants 
from North Carolina waters thus far. 
. .. Shrimp continues a scarce item, and 
oysters are also still definitely on the 
short side, with demand active for both 
varieties. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Fresh Vegetables More Plentiful—vVery Little 
Future Business Placed—High Point Values 
on Canned Fruits Slowing Down Consumer 
Interest (as Intended) —Some Goods Which 
Ought to be Point Free—Early 
Pickles Expected 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, April 13, 1945 


TRADING SLOW—The broken record of 
slowing retail demand, unseasonably 
warm weather, food interest almost ex- 
clusively on elusive meat, and very favor- 
able war news, ground on again this 
week in rising tempo. From the house- 
wife up there appears to be a new word 
of caution or rather buying temperance. 
Then too, fresh vegetables are coming 
into the stores in heavier volume, so with 
continued well advertised and well mer- 
chandised frozen goods there is not the 
need for canned there was during the 
winter months. Resale activity from the 
chains, supers and jobbers out in the 
country surrounding this great market 
has slumped considerably except on un- 
obtainables like sardines, salmon, fancy 
peas, fruit cocktail and pineapple. Here 
these outlets would take all they could 
lay their hands on at the class 3 markup. 

FUTURES—There is really nothing new 
to report on this front with buyers wait- 
ing and hoping, while canners are pray- 
ing for good weather, relief from draft 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


board scraping of young manpower, and 
clear cut Government decisions soon on 
ceilings and set aside quotas. As far 
as can be determined very little has been 
booked in an official way with contracts 
or even sales memos. Yet old customers 
are being protected, and for that reason, 
plus war uncertainties, the trade is not 
falling all over itself to book futures. 
That is, on the “run of the mill’ type 
canned foods, especially in the lower 
grades. If it were fancy Country Gentle- 
man corn, fancy 2 sieve Alaskas, fancy 
Elberta Peaches or anything like that, it 
would be different. 


CANNED FRUITS—The high point values 
are finally slowing down consumer inter- 
est. Some deliveries have recently been 
made in this market on 21% tin and glass 
Michigan Peaches, Pears and Spiced 
Pears. They moved in quick order to 
retail shelves but seem to be languishing 
there. A family of three couldn’t even 
buy two cans a month even if they didn’t 
touch another can of rationed processed 
foods. California peaches, pears, fruit 
cocktail, and Hawaiian pineapple seem 
the only items that will move at the “out 
of this world” point schedules on these 
fruits. Since there are such limited spot 
stocks it would seem more practical to 
remove points entirely and let all fruit 
items clean out by nupack. OPA itself 
has said when a commodity gets below 
35% of normal, it can’t be rationed 
equitably. So why not remove this ra- 
tioning burden from the consumer, re- 
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tailer and jobber alike? Relatively high 
values are still slowing the sale of figs, 
cherries, apricots, prunes, grapefruit and 
blended juices. The only fruit item that 
seems properly scheduled on points is 
appleasauce where present values are 
moving out stocks nicely—not too fast 
and not too slow. 


BEETS—Except for the popular glass 
pack sliced and sma!l whole interest is 
only nominal. Texas and Louisiana are 
both offering nupack, and small cleanout 
lots from Wisconsin, Michigan and New 
York are quoted from time to time on 
this market with no stir of buying en- 
thusiasm. Fresh beets are on the market 
in volume and at lower prices than dur- 
ing the winter, so Mrs. Housewife is a 
bit more selective when it comes to com- 
paring canned with fresh. A few over 
zealous brokers have sent thru “protec- 
tion” orders on Wisconsin beets, evi- 
dently feeling by fall, with a changed 
war and buying picture, the trade will 
not reach for Beets as they did last three 
years. That remains to be seen but it’s 
this correspondent’s guess unless pack 
falldowns are general on vegetables, or 
Government requirements stay at present 
high quotas, that beets will be bought as 
needed—in prewar style and quantities. 


GREEN BEANS—If ever any item should 
be point free it’s beans. Retail and 
wholesale stocks are above normal with 
nupacks from Texas, Florida and the 
Tri-States here or just around the 
corner. OPA should put on some new 


ACanner Can LOSE Any Day 
in the Year, Though Earning 
for Only a Few Months .. . 


Though fire may strike any day of 
the year, it is especially disastrous 
if it occurs just before or during 
the packing season. 


Lansing B. Warner, Inc., is pre- 
pared to protect your production 
earnings, including profits, against 
any or all fire losses at a compar- 
atively low cost. 


Write us for full details. Just say 
“Tell us more about the Warner 
1944 Production Earnings Policy”’. 
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glasses and eliminate this vegetable from 
rationing next period. Except for Whole 
and Wax both of which virtually unob- 
tainable at any level, there is below 
normal movement. There will be another 
carryover all in low grades unless OPA 
becomes more realistic. The recent in- 
crease in support price should help acre- 
age but anyway you look at it pack will 
probably not go much over last year in 
the Midwest. 


PICKLES—A very early crop is expected 
from the south and vacuum pack may be 
available again as early as June first. 
The Army will not take this type on 
their contracts so all that come off lines 
will go to hungry distributors. Several 
new operators will be packing in the 
south this season, and the usual flow of 
green stock to packing centers like Chi- 
cago will be probably double of what it 
was last year. It is hoped the cukes 
themselves will be smaller so they can be 
packed as whole rather than cross cuts 
or long sliced which don’t show up so 
well in fresh vacuum pack. About the 
only spot items at this writing are small 
quantities of relish, cut dills, and cut dill 
mix which moving surprisingly well con- 
sidering they are not the most popular 
pickle products. It does underline the 
shortage especially in the smaller dis- 
tributing centers away from the packing 


centers. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canners Trying to Spread Packs Over 12 
Month Period, to Keep Brands Alive—Cool 
Weather Holding Back Asparagus Canning 
—Tons of Fresh Asparagus Leaving by Air— 
Spinach Canning Making Good Headway— 
Reselling Canned Fruits at Prices Which 
Leave No Profit to the Wholesale Buyer— 
Canned Tomatoes All Gone—Only News 
About Canned Fish Pertains to New Season 
Preparations—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, April 13, 1945 


SHIPPING ENDS—Quite a shipping move- 
ment is under way on canned foods, but 
the warehouses of most Coast canners 
are getting bare of last season’s pack. 
Much of the shipping done of late has 


been on items on which prices were not 
named until long after most canners had 
sold and delivered their packs. Canners 
featuring their own advertised brands 
have made efforts to distribute their 
packs over a twelve-months period in 
order to keep brands before the public 
at all times. Some late shipping was 
also due to the embargo for a time on 
the use of refrigerator cars. 


ASPARAGUS CANNING DELAYED — The 
opening of the asparagus canning season 
continues to be delayed by cool weather, 
but should be getting under way quite 
generally within a week or ten days. 
Shipments to the fresh markets are quite 
large and prices are lowering, although 
they are still high, measured by the 
standards of other years. Tons of this 
vegetable are now being sent out of the 
Delta District by air. Canners have 
booked some business on futures, but the 
trade generally seems inclined to wait 
until the size of the pack can be esti- 
mated with some degree of certainty. 
Many canners, of course, plan to distrib- 
ute their pack on an allotment basis, 
serving only their regular trade. 


DRY BEANS—There is a strong demand 
for. spot California dry beans from can- 
ners and distributors, but most orders 
are going unplaced, owing to the close 
sold-up condition. The Government an- 
nouncement of March 30th of increased 
support prices for most varieties has led 
growers to accept fairly large contracts 
for beans produced in 1945. It is be- 
lieved that the announcement will result 
in the planting of a larger acreage of 
some varieties, including those used for 
canning. Seedings of the new crop will 
not get under way before the end of 
April. 


SPINACH—Good progress is being made 
in the packing of spinach and this is 
encouraging some canners to accept 
further orders for this item at the ceiling 
prices in effect at time of shipment. A 
light rain during the week in the San 
Francisco Bay area aided the crop and 
offset some of the effects of drying winds. 
While it is always difficult to estimate the 
size of a spinach pack in advance, it 
would seem that conditions are favorable 
for a good output this season. So far, 


MORRAL COMBINATION 


CORN CUTTER 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 
Write for catalog and 

further particulars 


MORRAL CORN 


Either Singlé or Double Cut 


there have been no reports of growing 
acreage being abandoned. 


CANNED FRUITS—There is little to re- 
port on the spot canned fruit market, 
since last year’s pack is almost entirely 
out of first hands. There have hven a 
few resales of late, with the advantage 
in the hands of those willing to part with 
their holdings. Some of the sales hve 
been made at prices which preclude the 
possibility of the wholesaler making a 
cent on turning the goods over to the 
retailer. Most wholesalers seem to be 
centering their efforts on placing orders 
with canners for new pack fruits, but 
few orders are being accepted. Cool 
weather continues in most of California 
and minor losses have been reported 
from rain and frost. Last year, apricots 
ranked high in size of pack compared 
with average years, and some canners 
are picking peaches for honors this year. 
But much can happen before harvest 
time. The labor question is coming in 
for attention again and this may really 
be serious. Growers and canners say 
crops could not have been handled in 
1944 but for the aid given by enlisted 
army and navy men. This source of 
labor supply may not be available this 
year. 


TOMATOES — California canners  con- 
tinue to receive many inquiries for 
canned tomatoes, distributors apparently 
being of the opinion that because such 
a large tonnage of tomatoes was proc- 
essed last year, some unsold canned to- 
matoes must be available. Buyers might 
be able to locate some tomato juice, but 
most other ifems in the tomato list are 
searce. One seldom sees catsup in a 
restaurant, but other sauces are served 
instead. In some San Francisco grocery 
stores Fancy tomatoes are on sale but 
one day a week, and in limited quantities. 


FIsH}—Preparations for the new can- 
ning season on such fish as salmon and 
pilchards are getting under way, but the 
outlook is that the civilian trade will get 
less of the pack than ever before. Fish, 
of course, is one of the most nutritious 
of foods and Government representatives 
point out that even if the war in Europe 
is over in 1945, the Army and Navy will 
still require large quantities. Men in 
camps and in transit require more 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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canned fish, they say, than do those in 
the field. Anyway, canners are prepar- 
ing to turn over 80 per cent of their 
packs to the Government. Salmon pack- 
ing will be limited until July, while the 
pilchard season does not open until 
August 1. 


OLIVE OIL—Now that olive oil and other 
olive products are coming into the United 
States again from foreign countries a 
movement is under way in California to 
do away with some of the features that 
give the imported products an advantage. 
Present efforts are being centered largely 
on securing a uniform ceiling price for 
both domestic and foreign oils. The im- 
ported product now enjoys a higher ceil- 
ing price than the oil produced in Cali- 
fornia. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Light Take of Shrimp—Bad Weather Again 
—Canners Got None—Atlantic Coast More 
Fortunate—Fewer Oysters Due to the 
Weather—More Crab Meat 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., April 13, 1945 


SHRIM P— Production of shrimp in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama was 
light last week, as only 602 barrels were 
produced, and Louisiana produced over 
half of them—Mississippi produced 274 


barrels and Alabama only 10 barrels. 
No report of any shrimp having been 
produced in Texas last week. 

Small craft warnings were displayed 
by the Weatherman in this section of the 
Gulf coast the first part of the week and 
the stormy weather was responsible for 
the light production. 

Unless the shrimp are small, the can- 
neries seldom get over a fourth of the 


’ total amount of shrimp produced in this 


section, and the balance goes to the raw 
dealers. The canneries did not receive 
any shrimp at all of the 7,945 barrels 
produc@l in March 1944 and they re- 
ceived only 310 barrels of those produced 
in March 1945, which was 6,822 barrels, 
and indicates the relatively small per- 
centage that goes to the canneries. 


While the demand of the raw market 
may have some influence in weaning 
shrimp from the supply of the canneries, 
yet the size of the shrimp has the great- 
est bearing. The larger the size of the 
shrimp the greater the amount that goes 
to the raw market and the cold storage. 
Records show that there are more shrimp 
in cold storage now than there was this 
time last year. 


No report of the canneries having re- 
ceived any shrimp this week, hence none 
is expected to be canned. 

The U. S. Market News Service of 
New Orleans reports that during the 
week Florida and Georgia shrimp pro- 
duction was as follows: 
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Above: Automatic 
Float Ball Control for 
Indiana Finishers. 


aeration of juice. 
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extractors. 
power too. 
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Deposit, Maryland 


a full head of liquid. This prevents 
Available when 
specified on new finishers or ex- 
Can be installed on old 

Saves time and man- 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis4, Indiana y 


Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant 
Equipment for Better Production Ideas. 


LANGSENKAMP 
| MEQUIPMENT 


Representatives: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 
San Francisco; TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port 


FLORIDA—Apalachicola 30,600 pounds, 
heads on; Fernandina 9,000 pounds, 
heads off; Mayport 3,100 pounds, heads 
off, and St. Augustine 29,800 pounds, 
heads off. 


GEORGIA — Brunswick 26,300 pounds, 
heads off; Darien and Valona 10,500 
pounds, heads off, and St. Marys 5,300 
pounds, heads off. 


OYSTERS—There were 2,626 barrels less 
oysters received by the canneries in this 
section last week than the previous one 
as the canneries received 11,047 barrels 
last week, whereas 13,673 barrels were 
received the previous week. Strong south- 
east winds which made high tides and 
the waters in the bays, lake and bayous 
rough interfered with the oystermen 
working. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Alabama 
and Mississippi received 137,155 barrels 
of oysters the first three months of this 
year, whereas they received 222,423 bar- 
rels the first three months of last year, 
or a decrease of 85,268 barrels, which 
looks like the oyster pack this season is 
going to lag considerably behind the pack 
last season. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs decreased in Louisiana and Biloxi, 
Miss., last week, but increased in Ala- 
bama, yet altogether 214,900 pounds of 
crabs were produced the previous week 
and 168,220 last week or a drop of 46,680 
pounds in production. 


Automatic Control 
Saves Product and Time 


e Langsenkamp Float Ball Control repre- 
sents one more way in which Langsen- 
kamp continues to supply increased pro- 
duction efficiency for the canning plant. 
Adapted to Indiana Finishers, it controls 
flow of product when fed from cooking 
tank to finisher by gravity—preventing 
overflow of under pan. Used in connec- 
tion with Indiana Juice Extractor, it stops 
pump at a predetermined level of liquid, 
preventing it from operating only:against 


Below: Automatic Float 
Ball Control for Indiana 
Juice Extractors. 
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Hard crab production last month was 
620,560 pounds while in March 1944, it 
was 349,490 pounds or nearly a 100 per 
cent increase. Fresh cooked crab meat 
production in March 1945 was 62,851 
pounds and in March 1944 it was 31,850 
pounds or nearly a 100 per cent increase. 


However, the increase of fresh cooked 
crab meat production for the first three 
months of this year has not been in the 
same proportion as in March °44, as 
99,186 pounds of fresh cooked crab meat 
were produced the first three months of 
this year and 79,153 pounds the first 
three months of 1944, or a difference of 
10,033 pounds. 


SPACING SWEET CORN FOR 
MAXIMUM YIELDS 


Tests With Early Yellow Hybrids Throw 
Light on Best Practices When Producing 
For Canneries 


In order to lengthen the sweet corn 
season for the grower and the canner, it 
is necessary to plant early, midseason, 
and late varieties. Growers have not 
been satisfied with the yields obtained 
from the early yellow hybrids now grown 


so extensively, but tests made at the New | 


York Experiment Station at Geneva 
show that yields can be increased by 
spacing the seed at the right distance. 


That thickness of stand from seed 
planted at varying distances has an ef- 
fect on the yield, maturity, and plant 
characters of sweet corn is shown in the 
results of tests reported in a bulletin 
from the Experiment Station. In a four- 
year test, Seneca Golden, an early vari- 
ety, Tendergold, a second early sort, and 
Golden Cross, a main season variety, 
were used for comparison, each planted 
in six different spacing arrangements. 


All three varieties produced the most 
two-eared plants when grown in 36-inch 
check rows, while the rate of maturity 
for all varieties was most rapid when the 
corn was planted in 36-inch rows with 
the plants 12 inches apart and in 36-inch 
check rows. A table is included in the 
bulletin for determining the amount of 
seed required per acre for a given spac- 
ing practice, according to the size of the 
seed and the percentage germination. 
This will aid in conserving seed and in 
insuring a satisfactory stand for the de- 
sired planting distance. 


Based on the average yields for the 
four years, Seneca Golden gave the high- 
est return, 5.05 tons per acre, when 
planted in rows 30 inches apart with the 
plants 9 inches apart. Tendergold gave 
the best average yield, 5.18 tons per 
acre, when planted either in 30- or 36- 
inch rows with the plants spaced 12 
inches apart. The highest average yield 
for Golden Cross was 5.56 tons per acre 
when planted in 36-inch rows with the 
plants 12 inches apart. Planting Golden 
Cress in 30-inch rows with the plants 
only 9 inches apart in the row signifi- 
cantly decreased the yield. 


FROZEN FOOD PACKS 


Compiled by National Association of Frozen Food Packers 


FROZEN VEGETABLE PACK, 1944 

The increased pack in 1944 reflected larger packs of green peas, up 138% 
over 1948; lima beans, up 41%; spinach, up 30%; and asparagus, up 28%. 
These increases more than offset a minor reduction in the pack of frozen cut- 
corn and a somewhat greater reduction in the pack of frozen snap beans (from 
nearly 24% million pounds to less than 21 million pounds). The packs of 
winter vegetables also showed increases in 1944, particularly those for cauli- 
flower and broccoli. 

On a regional basis, the most significant increase in frozen vegetable packs 
was indicated for western states, where an 18% gain was reported. The 
frozen vegetable pack also increased in eastern and southern states, by about 
10%, but a slight reductionyn pack occurred in middle western states. 

The most significant development in container usage for frozen vegetables 
was the increased importance of the pack in retail cartons during 1944. In 
1942, the pack in cartons of 1 pound net weight or less amounted to 38% of 
the total, and in 1943 this percentage dropped to 32%. In 1944, however, about 
44% of the total pack was in retail cartons. At the same time there was a 
decline in the percentage of the pack going into small institutional sizes (over 
1 but less than 10 pounds), and also a reduction in the proportion of the pack 
put up in large institutional and industrial sizes (10 pounds and over). 


FROZEN VEGETABLE PACKS IN UNITED STATES 


1942 1943 1944 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Asparagus 5,769,452 9,619,255 12,339,171 
Beans, Lima we 29,403,075 20,889,233 29,549,528 
Brussels Sprouts is 3,429,558 4,838,527 4,919,56 
1,042,884 2,259,822 903,234 
Corn—cut ...... 9,369,276 21,449,498 20,982,900 
16,575,125 24,647,793 31,947,367 
Succotash dows 61,566 248,514 1,112,298 
Pumpkin and Squash 2,633,121 8,343,702 10,002,144 
Miscellaneous Vegetables 3,287,090 7,294,611 3,712,773 

152,512,470 207,871,993 234,335,634 


FROZEN FRUIT AND BERRY PACK, 1944 

This tremendous increase resulted primarily ‘from vastly expanded packs 
of apples and applesauce, apricots, R.S.P. cherries, and peaches. The increases 
in the packs of these items, totaling over 116 million pounds, accounted for 
more than 85% of the overall frozen fruit and berry increase of 135 million 
pounds. However, almost every other item except prunes and red raspberries 
also showed an increased pack in 1944. 

All regions of the country participated in the increased volume of the 1944 
pack, but the biggest gain was indicated for western states, where the pack 
increased about 88 million pounds, or more than 75%. On a percentage basis, 
however, the greatest increase was reported for the middle west, where produc- 
tion advanced by 193%. 

A greatly expanded usage of 30 pound containers accompanied the increase 
in pack in 1944. The volume of frozen fruits and berries packed in 30 pound 
containers (fiber and tin) increased from 53 million pounds in 1948 to 123 
million pounds in 1944, Despite this tremendous increase, however, both 
retail cartons and small institutional sizes maintained the same relative posi- 
tion occupied in 1943. In both 1943 and 1944, about 7% of the frozen fruit 
and berry pack went into retail cartons and less than 1% was put up in smal! 
institutional sizes (over 1 but less than 10 pounds). The expanded usage of 
30 pound containers resulted primarily from a decreased percentage of the 
pack going into barrels—in 1943 about 44% of the total was packed in barrels 
but in 1944 only 32% was packed in such containers. 


I'ROZEN FRUIT PACKS IN UNITED STATES 


1942 1943 1944 

Blackberries .... 8,229,190 8,309,453 16,173,211 
Blueberries «1,716,156 2,700,148 4,962,721 
Boysenberries _...... i 2,060,806 1,669,418 4,194,318 
Black Raspberries 6,207,453 5,366,594 5,622,655 
Red Raspberries 14,205,620 14,607,642 13,117,050 
63,776,203 29,828,978 34,825,459 
Youngberries . 2,146,246 1,249,043 2,477,412 
Currants 8,408,743 2,598,496 4,820,205 
Apples and Applesauce. 15,110,065 27,810,135 52,399,801 
5,264,556 10,012,121 41,367,588 
Peaches 13,801,217 17,008,527 45,562,689 
Prunes 2,855,724 22,139,794 18,097,764 
Miscellaneous Fruits 10,782,353 18,492,418 19,221,668 

Total 194,644,923 187,266,859 322,687,534 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, ete.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling. 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


» 


FOR SALE—Wolfrom, of Syracuse, N. Y., dealers in rebuilt 
canning machinery and parts is being closed out, single item 
or as a whole. Large screens, Filling Machines, Apple Quar- 
terers, Cabbage Corers, Hoists, Pre-heater (manufactured by 
Cochrane), 200 boxes of small parts. Canners you can save 
big money. Write: L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One (1) Burt Adjustable Labeler for cans up 
to No. 3’s, electric motor, Al condition; two (2) Buck Bean 
Nippers in Al condition; one (1) Robins Bean Cutter, electric 
driven, excellent condition. Adv. 4524, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Model E Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers; 
Six Model B Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers. All subject to 
prior sale. Write for prices. Dorgan Packing Corp., Biloxi, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Ready to run, priced for quick sale: 2 “Peerless” 
Syrupers or Briners. Model 36-304, with change parts for Nos. 
1 and 3 cans, 6 valves, stainless tank, condition very good; 
Model 37-319, for Nos. 2% and 3 cans, 12 valves, stainless tank, 
condition excellent. Maine Canned Foods, Inc., 256 Commercial 
St., Portland 3, Maine. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague Double Corn Husker, model 1929, in 
good working order; 1 Sprague Whole Grain Corn Cutter, model 
COMB, in working condition. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Power Bag and Box Stackers. Vibrating 
S reens for de-watering canning wastes, for sizing, grading, 
eiv., $495.00. Motor Truck Scales $440.00. More than 38% of 
©.io Canners have at lease one piece of Bonded equipment. 
\ vite for free catalog. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Colum- 
bes 7, Ohio. 


“OR SALE—Berlin Chapman Split-Load Graders; Hydraulic 
E »vators; Hand-pack Fillers, No. 2 and No. 21% cans; Sample 
Pca Graders; Scavanger Reels; Single Wisconsin Washer, ete. 
B: dger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 
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FOR SALE—1 Stainless Steel 2’ x 6’ Single Deck, fully 
enclosed Vibratory Screen, including V-belt Drive with 1 
30-mesh Stainless Steel Cloth sweated to Stainless Steel Per- 
forated Backing Plate and 1 3 H.P., 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
Motor complete with starter, also 1 I-Beam Mounting Stand- 
Motor Base built in, at $2275.00; 1 Sharpless #6 Centrifuge, 
tinned bowl, with A. C. Motor, 60 cycle, 220 volts at $1475.00; 
1 Howe Crane Suspension Scale capacity 5000 lbs. at $260.00; 
1 500 gal. Vacuum Pan, Stainless Steel, complete with pump 
and condensers at $1800.00; 1 500-gal. Vacuum Pan, glass lined, 
complete with pump and condensers at $1500.00; 1 300-gal. 
Vacuum Pan, glass lined, complete with pump and condensers 
at $1000.00; 1 Shriver Filter Press, 20 wooden chambers, open 
delivery, iron frame with cloths at $465.00. Adv. 4527, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Graders, grading 
5 sizes. Excellent condition. Adv. 4529, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Model #700 Standard Knapp Labeler. The 
John F. Achterberg Co., P. O. Box 31, El Paso, Tex. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker and Cooler for #10 cans. 
H. B. Hunter Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker and Cooler for 2 and 2% 
cans, capacity 80 to 120 cans per minute, 15 to 25 minute cook, 
round type preferred. Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn. 


WANTED—To Buy: Small Steam Boiler, 4, 6 or 8 H.P. 
T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—One large capacity Tomato Chopper with motor. 
Advise make, age and condition of same. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 

WANTED—Inmediately, Liquid or World or Oslund Rotary 
Automatic Labeler; also Automatic Crowner. Will pay cash. 
Give age, serial number and condition and we will get together 
quickly. Adv. 4528, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Stringless Bean Slicing Machine. Give full 
particulars. Adv. 4530, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Kraut Cutter and Corer. Wm. K. Creasy, 
Espy, Pa. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—2,500 Ibs. Shoe Peg Seed Corn, Associated 
Hybrid 19 x 24, grown in 1943; first class condition. Cameron 
Bros. Canning Co., Rising Sun, Md. 


FOR SALE—Marshall’s Improved Strain Narrow Grain 
Evergreen Seed. Marshall Canning Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—10,000 lbs. Black Valentine, Western grown 
Bean Seed; germination 9014%. Chamberlain Canning Co., 
Anderson, Mo. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


SMILE AWHILE 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory; equipped to can 700 cases of 
tomatoes per day; two acres of land; on State road in the 
tomato section. T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—No. 2, No. 214, No. 10 Tomatoes, Corn, Peas and 
Chili Sauce. Inq. of: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Production Manager, 12 years suc- 
cessful experience complete building and operation of citrus 
canning plants in Florida. At present operating one of largest. 
Adv. 4523, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By canner with life experience and 
training from field to manager, in which capacity have been 
employed for thirty years, and worked in every capacity in 
plant. Through efficient methods in plant operation and highly 
approved formulas used, have earned an outstanding reputation 
in the packing of fruits, vegetables, preserves and condiments. 
References from present and past connections. Can be avail- 
able June 1. Adv. 4526, The Canning Trade. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS « LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 


527 South Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


PUZZLE 


A man somewhat under the influence of good-fellowship 
attempted to pass through the revolving door of a restaurant. 
Each time he entered, he made the complete round and found 
himself in the street again. After several unsuccessful attempts 
he sat down on the pavement to work things out. 

A moment later a young man walked rapidly up the street 
and went in. The door went around and a young woman came 
out. The inebriate was puzzled. 

“What gets me,” he remarked, 
his clothes.” 


“is what the devil he did with 


PARKING 


The park visitor assumed a startled attitude. 
sworn I saw one of those statues move.” 

A nearby policeman said: “They’re not statues, they’re city 
workers.” 


“T could have 


Wife (tearfully): Golf! Golf! It’s nothing but golf with 
you. I’m going straight home to mother! 

Husband: All right, dear—and while you’re packing I’ll go 
and practice putting on the lawn. 


A KNOCK-OUT 


A small boy had received a bike for his birthday. He wanted 
to show his Dad how well he could ride. He proceeded to ride 
around the block. On the first trip around he called to his Dad 
“Look, Dad, no hands.” On the next trip around he called “Look, 
Dad, no hands or feet.” Returning again he was silent and his 
Dad asked him what was wrong. The boy slowly valewn his 
head and said “Look, Dad, No Feeth!” 


WILLING TO COMPROMISE 

A weary telegraph-agent, stationed many miles from any- 
where in the Sudan, in the hottest part of summer wired his 
superior officer: “Please relieve me; can’t stay here; am sur- 
rounded by lions, elephants and wolves.” 

The officer wired back: “There are no wolves in the Sudan.” 
Whereupon the weary one replied: “Referring to my wire of 
yesterday, cancel wolves.” 


BEWARE 


Sign in a drugstore window: “Try our cough cure—you’ll 
never get better.” And the druggist wondered why it didn’t sell. 

Pat got a job moving some kegs of powder, and to the alarm 
of the foreman was discovered smoking at his work. 

“Hey!” cried the foreman. “Do you know what happened 
when a man smoked at this job some years ago? An explosion 
blew up a dozen men.” 

“Well, that couldn’t happen here,” returned Pat calmly. 

“Why not?” 

“*Cause there’s only me and you.” 


WHY HE WAS SORE 


A couple on friendly terms with each other happened to be 
working in the same war plant. One day the young man got 
caught in a revolving machine and whirled through the air as 
it went around. The girl rushed over, switched the machine 
off and grabbed him as he fell to the floor. “Oh, George,” she 
begged, “speak to me.” 

“Why should I?” he asked groggily. 
and you never spoke to me once.” 


Gal: How do you like my new hat? 
Guy (absently): Fine, but you have a run in one. 


“T passed you six times 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

BOXING MACHINES. 

Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. . 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Be:/in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Isi. 1d Equipment Corp., New York City 
Fo..! Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Pc ‘man & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
A. <. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Ber.» Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch iolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Isla.d Equipment Corp., New York City 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. “. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Ber 1 Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chi:holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Ber a Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo { Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. i. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, fll. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co . Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIR 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, IIl. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 

Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A.«K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Fowd Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiv 
‘ Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation,, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Tersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, IIl. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York Ci 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. — 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittrdge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F, H, Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. ‘ 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tri-State Packers Assn., Easton, . 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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How the Haynie 


HOT WATER 


Tomato Scalder 


PAYS FOR ITSE 


ONE 


The Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder not only 
saves stock steam and water, but also makes pos- 
sible the scalding of ripe tomatoes in a minimum 
of time while partly ripened tomatoes are per- 
mitted to remain in scalder longer . .. thus giving 
you a uniform scald of all stock. Skin removed is 
onion thin . . . increasing yield considerably. 


What Satisfied Users Say: 


“I am confident I saved the price of it in fuel, and that I am 
getting one can per basket greater yield. The skin comes off as 


thin as tissue paper.” W/, L. WHEATLEY, FEDERALSBURG, MD. 
“We were particularly impressed with the saving in fuel and the 


improvement of the quality of our pack. The peel comes off with 
practically no waste . . . insuring a larger yield per basket.” 


CHEF- Boy. AR-DEE QUALITY Foops, MILTON, PA. 


“Our peelers say the tomatoes are so much easier to peel and are 
evenly scalded.” Quatity PRODUCTS, INC., LA FERIA, TEXAS. 


“Yield per basket was greater than we had ever secured.” 
MELROSE CANNING CO., HANOVER, PA. 


“We made a considerable saving in fuel and received a greater 
yield per ton. TUGWELL & WISEMAN, MODELTOWN, N. Y. 
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ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS BEAN CUTTER 


Left: Specially constructed hopper permits cutting exceptionally 
large quantity. Automatic feed. Noiseless chain drive. Beans pass 
under cutting head in loose form, not in bunches. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS BEAN SLITTER 


Above: Will also slice Mushrooms, Citrus Peel, Carrots, Potatoes, 
etc. As originators of equipment for slitting stringless beans, we 
claim this slitter as being the last word in equipment of its kind. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 


Manufacturers of Complete Line of Canning Machinery 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAN 
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A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. i 
Lombard & Concord Sts l 
| 


| 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
| Without obligation, please send us catalog showing com- 
| plete line of Canning Machinery. 
a ® | 
INC. 
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den Hybrid 24309 


for quality pack 


Preferred 


“SOW 


for its taller fodder, freedom 
from suckers, cleaner plants 
carrying ears three feet above 
ground—all making for less la- 
borious harvesting plus better 
yield of fodder. Its tight husk 
extending well beyond the ear 
offers resistance to ear worms. 


Preferred 
by the 


CANNER 


because farmers deliver loads of 
corn more free from sucker ears, : 
nubbins and worm damage. Its 
handsome, large ears of narrow- 
er grain, 12 to 16 rows, result in 
neater kernels of bright golden 
color, giving a more attractive 
appearance to both whole kernel 
and cream style packs. 


A product of the Asgrow breeding program, obtainable only fr: m 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT BRANCHES 
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